CHAPTER IX

FROM LESSING TO SCHILLER

FRENCH culture was pre-eminent in Europe during
the first half of the i8th century. German dramatic
writing consisted of tragedies in Alexandrines or
pastorals as artificial as Dresden china shepherds.
Authors sought to emulate Boileau and Racine and,
since such a style was largely foreign to the national
genius, fell short of their masters.

Gottsched was the leader of this pseudo-classical
school. He laid down formulae for correct writing,
borrowed from France, and wrote dull plays to illustrate
them. It was Klopstock who came to the rescue with
a demand for the liberation of the imagination. His
epiCj The Messiah^ is wearisome, but it stood for emancipa-
tion from classical rule and the assertion of German
individualism. Some such movement was greatly needed.
Patriotism and national self-respect had awoken with
the rise of Prussia under Frederick the Great,, but
that monarch^ progressive in politics, was a reactionary
in literature. He despised his native tongue^ spoke
French in preference to it and invited Voltaire and other
Frenchmen to his court in an endeavour to transform
it into a second Versailles.

Gottsched was wholly at variance with Klopstock who
opposed individualism and imagination to his pseudo-
classicism and love of reason. Each was extreme and
neither a really great writer. It was left for Lessing
(1729-1781) a Saxon pastor's son, to find a truer course
between the two and reconcile Sophocles with Shake-
speare,
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